RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

concordat, which remained in force until the Revolution, partly explains
Tffhy Luther's and Calvin's Reformation failed in France. Less than any
matter of doctrine, it was a matter of finance. England's Henry VIII
broke with Rome in order to despoil the monasteries; Francis I had
despoiled them by previous agreement with Rome. The concordat aroused
strong protests from the Parlement of Paris: 'Only a general council
wherein the Gallic Church should be represented would have had the
right to legislate on these matters', theParlement asserted, and the Univers-
ity of Paris added that the concordat was offensive to God. But they had
to yield to the King's will and record the action. Who was right in this
controversy? The Pope or the Sorbonne? In fact, the concordat saved
the Catholic Church in France, but it placed that Church at the mercy of
the public power, and it began a spiritual abdication on the part of die
clergy which in the seventeenth century led to royal absolutism and in die
eighteenth to anti-clericalism.

Toung, rich, victorious, Francis I on his return from Marignano in-
dulged in the most ambitious of plans. And what could be the supreme
ambition of a king were it not the Empire? The imperial throne was
elective, Maximilian was already old, and the electors were venal. Francis
felt that he had some chance of gaining this impressive crown. The
election, in which seven persons participated (three archbishops, die King
of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, the Count Palatine and the Margrave
of Brandenburg), always took place during the lifetime of the outgoing
emperor, in order to avoid an interregnum. He who was elected, die
chosen successor, carried the title of King of the Romans. Francis I had
a daagerous rival, the grandson of die Emperor Maximilian, Charles of
Austria. By the absurd interplay of territorial inheritances, diis young
prince, son of Philip the Fair and of Joan the Mad, herself daughter of
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and of Isabella, Queen of Castile, had title to
Spain, the Low Countries, die Archduchy of Austria, and the kingdom of
Naples! Already he held France in a vice; were he in addition to become
Ernp^ror of Germany, he would encircle die kingdom. The inverse
proposition was likewise true; were Francis to obtain the Empire, Charles's
estates would be cut off from each other. Never were two opponents
more unlike. Francis I seemed the very image of strengdi and liveliness;
Cliarles's face was pale, his mouth was always open, and he had a weak
chin. But the brijQiance of his eyes belied die weakness of his features. He
was a man of great intelligence and determination. As against Francis Ts
gold, he gained the support of the powerful bankers of Augsburg, who
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